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ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S AESTHETICS. 

[Traoslated from the French of M. Ch. B^nard, by J. A. Martling.J 

Part Ih 

OF THE GENERAL FORMS OF ART AND ITS HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. 



The first part of Hegel's Jisthetics con- 
tains the questions relating to the nature 
of art in general. The second unfolds its 
principal forms in the different historic 
epochs. It is a species of philosophy of 
the history of art, and contains a great 
number of views and descriptions which 
cannot appear in this analysis. We shall 
take so much the more care, without suffer- 
ing ourselves to be turned aside by details, 
to indicate plainly the course of the ideas, 
and to omit nothing essential. 

The idea of the Beautiful, or the Ideal, 
manifests itself under three essential and 
fundamental forms — the symbolic, the clas- 
sic, and the romantic. They represent the 
three grand epochs of history — the orien- 
tal, the Greek, and the modern. 

In the East, thought, still vague and in- 
determinate, seeks its true expression and 
cannot find it. In the presence of the phe- 
nomena of nature and of human life, 
spirit, in its infancy, incapable of seizing 
the true sense of things, and of compre- 
hending itself, exhausts itself in vain 
efforts to express certain grand, but con- 
fused or obscure conceptions. Instead of 
uniting and blending together in a har- 
monious whole the content and the form, 
the idea and its image, it attains only a 
rude and superficial approximation, and 
the result is the symbol with its enigmatic 
and mysterious meaning. 

In classic art, on the contrary, this har- 
monio'"! blending of the form and the idea 
is accomplished. Intelligence, having 
taken cognizance of itself and of its free- 
dom, capable of self-control, of penetrat- 
ing the significance of the phenomena 
of the universe, and of interpreting its 
laws, finds here also the exact correspond- 
ence, the measure and the proportion 
which are the characteristics of beauty. 
Art creates works which represent the 



beautiful under its purest and most per- 
fect form. 

But spirit can not rest in this precise 
accord of the form and the idea, in which 
the infinite and the finite blend. When it 
comes to be reflected upon itself, to pene- 
trfte farther into the depths of its inner 
nature, to take cognizance of its spiritual- 
ity and its freedom, then the idea of the 
infinite appears to it stripped of the natu- 
ral forms which envelop it. This idea, 
present in all its conceptions, can no 
longer be perfectly expressed by the forms 
of the finite wor^; it transcends them, 
and then this unity, which constitutes the 
characteristic of classic art, is broken. 
External forms, sensuous images, are no 
longer adequate to the expression of the 
soul and its free spirituality. 

I. Of Symbolic Art. 

After these general considerations, He- 
gel treats successively the different forms 
of art. Before speaking of symbolic art, 
he furnishes an exposition of the symbol 
in general. 

The symbol is an image which represents 
an idea. It is distinguished from the 
signs of language in this, that between 
the image, and the idea which it repre- 
sents, there is a natural relation, not an 
arbitrary or conventional one. It is thus 
that the lion is the symbol of courage ; the 
circle, of eternity; the triangle, of the 
Trinity. 

The symbol, however, does not repre- 
sent the idea perfectly, but by a single 
side. The lion is not merely courageous ; 
the fox, cunning. Whence it follows that 
the symbol, having many meanings, is 
equivocal. This ambiguity ceases only 
when the two terms are conceived sepa- 
rately and then brought into relation ; the 
symbol then gives place to comparison. 
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Thua conceived, the symbol, with its 
enigmatic and mysterious character, is 
peculiarly adapted to an entire epoch of 
history, to oriental art and its extraordina- 
ry creations. It characterizes that order of 
monuments and emblems by which the 
people of the East hare sought to express 
their ideas, and have b.een able to do it 
only in an equivocal and obscure manner. 
These works of art present to us, instead 
of beauty and regularity, a strange, im- 
posing, fantastic aspect. 

In the development of this form of art 
in the East, many degrees are noticeable. 
Let us first examine its origin. 

The sentiment of art, like the religious 
sentiment or scientific curiosity, is born 
of wonder. The man who is astonished 
at nothing lives in a state of imbecility 
and stupidity. This state ceases when his 
spirit, freeing itself from matter and from 
physical wants, is struck by the spectacle 
of the phenomena of nature, and seeks 
their meaning, when it has the presenti- 
ment of something grand and mysterious 
in them, oi a concealed power which is re- 
vealed there. 

Then it experiences also the need of rep- 
resenting that inner sentiment of a gene- 
ral and universal power. Particular ob- 
jects — the elements, the sea, rivers, moun- 
tains — lose their immediate sense and sig- 
nificance, and become for spirit images of 
this invisible power. 

It is then that art appears; it arises 
from the necessity of representing this 
idea by sensuous images, addressed at 
once to the senses and the spirit. 

The idea of an absolute power, in re- 
ligions, is manifested at first by the wor- 
ship of physical objects. The Divinity is 
identified with nature itself. But this 
rude worship cannot endure. Instead of 
seeing the absolute in real objects, man 
conceives it as a distinct and universal 
being ; he seizes, although very imper- 
fectly, the relation which unites this in- 
visible principle to the objects of nature ; 
he fashions an image, a symbol designed 
to represent it. Art is then the interpreter 
of religious ideas. 

Such is art in its origin ; the symbolic 
form is born with it. Let us now follow 



it in the successive stages of its develop- 
ment, and indicate its progress in the East 
before it attained to the Greek ideal. 

That which characterizes symbolic art 
is that it strives in vain to discover pure 
conceptions, and a mode of representation 
which befits them. It is the conflict be- 
tween the content and the form, both im- 
perfect and heterogeneous. Hence the 
incessant struggle of these two elements 
of art, which vainly seek to harmonize. 
The stages of its development exhibit the 
successive phases or modes of this strug- 
gle. 

At the outset, however, this conflict does 
not yet exist, or art is not conscious of it. 
The point of departure is a unity yet un- 
divided, in whose depths the discord be- 
tween the two principles ferments. Thus 
the creations of art, but little distinct 
from the objects of nature, are as yet 
scarcely symbols. 

The end of this epoch is the disappear- 
ance of the symbol. It takes place by the 
reflective separation of the two terms. 
The idea being clearly conceived, the sym- 
bol on its side being perceived as distinct 
frcm the idea, from . their conjunction 
arises the reflex symbol, or the compari- 
son, the allegory, etc. 

These principles having been laid down 
a priori, Hegel seeks among the people of 
the East the forms of art which correspond 
to these various degrees of oriental sym- 
bolism. He finds them chiefly among the 
ancient Persians, in India, and in Egypt. 
1. Persian Art. — At the first moment of 
the history of art, the divine principle, 
God, appears identified with nature and 
man. In the worship of the Lama, for 
example, a real man is adored as God. In 
other religions the sun, the mountains, the 
rivers, the moon, and animals, are also 
the objects of religious worship. 

The spectacle of this unity of God and 
nature is presented to us in the most strik- 
ing manner in the life and religion of the 
ancient Persians, in the Zend-Avesta. 

In the religion of Zoroaster, light is God 
himself. God is not distinguished from 
light viewed as a simple expression, an em- 
blem or sensuous image of the Divinity. 
If light is taken in the sense of the good 
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and just Being, of the conserving principle 
of the Universe, which diffuses everywhere 
life and its blessings, it is not merely an 
image of the good principle ; the sovereign 
good itself is light. It is the same with 
the opposition of light and darkness, the 
latter being considered as the impure ele- 
ment in every thing — the hideous, the bad, 
the principle of death and destruction. 

Hegel seeks to demonstrate this opinion 
by an analysis of the principal ideas which 
form the content of the Zend-Avesta. 

According to him, the worship which the 
Zend-Avesta describes, is still less sym- 
bolic. All the ceremonies which it im- 
poses as a religious duty upon the Parsees 
are those serious occupations that seek to 
extend to all, purity in the physical and 
moral sense. One does not find here any 
of those symbolic danies which imitate 
the course of the stars or any of those re- 
ligious acts which have no value except as 
images and signs of general conceptions. 
There is, then, in it no art properly so- 
called. Compared with ruder images or 
with the insignificant idols of other peo- 
ples, the worship of light, as pure and uni- 
versal substance, presents something beau- 
tiful, elevated, grand, more conform.able 
to the nature of the supreme good and of 
truth. But this conception remains vague ; 
the imagination creates neither a profound 
idea nor a new form. If we see appearing 
general types, and the forms which corre- 
spond to them, it Is the result of an artifi- 
cial combination, not a work of poetry and 
art. 

Thus this unity of th^ invisible principle 
and visible objects, constitutes only the 
first form of the symbol in art. To attain 
to the symbolic form properly so-called, it 
is necessary that the distinction and the 
separation of the two terms appear clearly 
indicated and represented to us. It is this 
which takes place in the religion, art, and 
poetry of India, which Hegel calls the 
symbolic of the imagination. 

2. Indian Art. — The character of the 
monuments which betray a more advanced 
form and a superior degree of art, is then 
the separation of the two terms. Intelli- 
gence forms abstract conceptions, and 
seeks forms which express them. Imagin- 
7 



ation, properly so-called, is born ; art 
truly begins. It is not, however, yet the 
true symbol. 

What we encounter at first are the pro- 
ductions of an imagination which is in a 
state of complete ferment and agitation. 
In the first attempt of the human spirit to 
separate the elements and to reunite them, 
its thought is still confused and vague. 
The principle of things is not conceived 
in its spiritual nature; the ideas concern- 
ing God are empty abstractions; at the 
same time the forms which represent Him 
bear a character exclusively sensuous and 
material. Still plunged in the contempla- 
tion of the sensuous world, having neither 
measure nor fixed rule to determine real- 
ity, man exhausts himself in useless efforts 
to penetrate the general meaning of the 
universe, and can employ, to express the 
profoundest thoughts, only rude images 
and representations, in which there flashes 
out the opposition between the idea and 
the form. The imagination passes thus 
from one extreme to the other, lifting 
itself very high to plunge yet lower, wan- 
dering without support, without guide, and 
without aim, in a world of representations 
at once imposing, fantastic and grotesque. 

Hegel characterizes the Indian mythol- 
ogy, and the art which corresponds to it, 
thus : "In the midst of these abrupt and 
inconsiderate leaps, of this passage from 
one excess to another, if we find anything 
of grandeur and an imposing character in 
these conceptions, we see afterwards the 
universal being, precipitated into the most 
ignoble forms of the sensuous world. The 
imagination can escape from this contra- 
diction only by extending indefinitely the 
dimensions of the form. It wanders amid 
gigantic creations, characterized by the 
absence of all measure, and loses itself in 
the vague or the arbitrary." 

Hegel develops and confirms these 
propositions, by following the Indian im- 
agination in the principal points which 
distinguish its art, its poetry, and its 
mythology. He makes it apparent that, 
in spite of the fertility, the splendor, and 
the grandeur of these conceptions, the 
Indians have never had a clear idea of 
persons and events — a faculty for history ; 
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that ia this continual mingling of the 
finite and the infinite, there appears the 
complete absence of practical intelligence 
and reason. Thought is suffered to run 
after the most extravagant and monstrous 
chimeras that the imagination can bring 
forth. Thus the conception of Brahma is 
the abstract idea of being with neither 
life nor reality, deprived of real form and 
personality. From this idealism pushed 
to the extreme, the intelligence precipi- 
tates itself into the most unbridled natu- 
ralism. It deifies objects of nature, the 
animals. The divinity appears under the 
form of an idiot man, deified because 
he belongs to a caste. Each individual, 
because he is born in that caste, repre- 
sents Brahma in person. The union of 
man with God is lowered to the level of a 
simply material fact. Thence also the r<5Je 
which the law of the generation of beings 
plays in this religion, which gives rise to 
the most obscene representations. Hegel, 
at the same time, sets forth the contradic- 
tions which swarm in this religion, and 
the confusion which reigns In all this 
mythology. lie establishes a parallel be- 
tween the Indian trinity and the Christian 
Trinity, and shows their difference. The 
three persons of this trinity are not per- 
sons ; each of them is an abstraction in 
relation to the others ; whence it follows 
that if this trinity has any analogy with 
the Christian Trinity, it is inferior to it, 
and we ought to be guarded against recog- 
nizing the Christian tenet in it. 

Examining next the part which corre- 
sponds to Cireek polytheism, he demon- 
strates likewise its inferiority; he makes 
apparent the confusion of those innumer- 
able theogonies and cosmogonies which 
contradict and destroy themselves ; and 
where, in fine, the idea of natural and not 
of spiritual generation is uppermost, where 
obscenity is fiequently pushed to the last 
degree. In the Greek fables, in the theog- 
ony of Hesiod in particular, one frequent- 
ly obtains at least a glimpse of a moral 
meaning. All is more clear and more ex- 
plicit, more strongly coherent, and we do 
not, remain shut up in the circle of Mie 
divinities of nature. 

Nevertheless, in refusing to Indian art 



the idea of the truly beautiful, and indeed 
of the truly sublime, Hegel recognizes 
that it offers to us, principally in its po- 
etry, " scenes of human life, full of attract- 
iveness and sweetness, many agreeable 
images and tender sentiments, most bril- 
liant descriptions of nature, charming 
features of childlike simplicity and artless 
innocence in love ; at the same time, occa- 
sionally, much grandeur and nobleness." 

But as to that which concerns funda- 
mental conceptions in their totality, the 
spiritual cannot disengage itself from the 
sensuoiis. We encounter the most insi{)id 
triviality in connection with the most ele- 
vated situations — a complete' absence of 
precision and proportion. The sublime is 
only the measureless ; and as to whatever 
lies at the foundation of the myth, the 
imagination, dizzy, and incapable of mas- 
tering the flight of the thought, loses itself 
in the fantastic, or brings forth only enig- 
mas which have no significance for reason. 

3. Egyptian Art. — Thus the creations of 
the Indian imagination appear to realize 
only imperfectly the idea of the symbolic 
form itself. It is in Egypt, among the 
monuments of Egyptian art, that we find 
the type of the true symbol. It is thus 
characterized : 

In the first stage of art, we started from 
the confusion and identity of content and 
form, of spirit and nature. Next form and 
content are separated and opposed. Imagin- 
ation has sought vainly to combine them, 
and is successful only in making clear 
their disproportion. In order that thought 
may be free, it is necessary that it get rid 
of its material form — that it destroy it. The 
moment of destruction, of negation, or an- 
nihilation, is then necessary in order that 
spirit arrive at consciousness of itself and 
its spirituality. This idea of death as a 
moment of the divine nature is already 
contained in the Indian religion ; but it is 
only a changing, a transformation, and an 
abstraction. The gods are annihilated 
and pass the one into the other, and all 
in their turn into a single being — Brahma, 
the universal being. In the Persian re- 
ligion the two principles, negative and 
positive — Ormuzd and Ahriman — exist sep- 
rately and remain separated. Now this 
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principle of negation, of deatli and res- 
urrection, as moments and attributes of 
the divine nature, constitutes the found- 
ation of a new religion ; this thought is 
expressed in it by the forms of its wor- 
ship, and appears in all its conceptions 
and monuments. It is the fundamental 
characteristic of the art and religion of 
Egypt. Thus we see the glorification of 
death and of suffering, as the annihilation 
of sensuous nature, appear in the con- 
sciousness of peoples in the worships of 
Asia Minor, of Phrygia and Phoenicia. 

But if death is a necessary " moment " in 
the life of the absolute, it does not rest in 
that annihilation ; this is, in order to pass 
to a superior existence, to arrive, after the 
destruction of visible existence, by resur- 
rection, at divine immortality. Death is 
only the birth of a more elevated principle 
and the triumph of spirit. 

Henceforth, physical form, in art, loses 
its independent value and its separate ex- 
istence ; still further, the conflict of form 
and idea ought to cease. Form is subor- 
dinated to idea. That fermentation of the 
imagination which produces the fantastic, 
quiets itself and is calm. The previous 
conceptions are replaced by a mode of 
representation, enigmatic, it is true, but 
superior, and which offers to us the true 
character of the symbol. 

The idea begins to assert itself. On its 
side, the symbol takes a form more pre- 
cise ; the spiritual principle is revealed 
more clearly, and frees itself from physi- 
cal nature, although it cannot yet appear 
in all its clearness. 

The following mode of representation 
corresponds to this idea of symbolic art : 
in the first place, the forms of nature and 
human actions express something other 
than themselves ; they reveal the divine 
principle by qualities which are in real 
analogy with it. The phenomena and the 
laws of nature, which, in the different king- 
doms, represent life, birth, growth, death 
and the resurrection of beings, are pre- 
ferred. Such are the germination and the 
growth of plants, the phases of the course of 
the sun, the succession of the seasons, the 
phenomena of the increase and decrease of 
the Nile, etc. Here, because of the real 



resemblance and of natural analogies, the 
fantastic is abandoned. One obRe<-ves a 
more intelligent choice of symbolic forms. 
There is an imagination which already 
knows how to regulate itself and to con- 
trol itself — which shows more of calmness 
and reason. 

Here then appears a higher conciliation 
of idea and form, and at the same time an 
extraordinary tendency towards art, an 
irresistible inclination which is satisfied 
in a manner wholly symbolic, but superior 
to the previous modes. It is the proper 
tendency towards art, and principally to- 
wards the figurative arts. Hence the neces- 
sity of finding and fashioning a form, an 
emblem which may express the idea and 
may be Subordinated to it ; of creating a 
work which may reveal to spirit a general 
conception ; of presenting a spectacle which 
may show that these forms have been 
chosen for the purpose of expressing pro- 
found ideas. 

This emblematic or symbolic combina- 
tion can be effected in various ways. The 
most abstract expression is number. The 
symbolism of numbers plays a very im- 
portant part in Egyptian art. The sacred 
numbers recur unceasingly in flights of 
steps, columns, etc. There are, moreover, 
symbolic figures traced in space, the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth, the sacred dances 
which represent the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies. In a higher grade is placed the 
human form, .already moulded to a higher 
perfection than in India. A general sym- 
bol sums up the principal idea; it is the 
phoenix, which consumes itself and rises 
from its ashes. 

In the myths which serve for the transi- 
tion, as those of Asia Minor — in the myth 
of Adonis mourned by Venus ; in that of 
Castor and Pollux, and in the fable of 
Proserpine, this idea of death and resur- 
rection is very apparent. 

It is Egypt, above all, which has symbol- 
ized this idea. Egypt is the land of the 
symbol. However, the problems are not 
resolved. The enigmas of Egyptian art 
were enigmas to the Egyptians themselves. 
However this may be in the East, the 
Egyptians, among eastern nations, are the 
truly artistic people. They show an inde- 
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f.itigable activity in satisfying that long- 
ing for symbolic representation which tor- 
ments them. But their monuments re- 
main mysterioas and mute. The spirit 
has not yet foand the form which is ap- 
propriate to ii; it does not yet know how 
to speak the clear and intelligible lan- 
guage of spirit. " They were, above all, 
an architectural people ; they excavated 
the soil, scooped out lakes, and, with their 
instinct of art, elevated gigantic struc- 
tures into the light of day, and executed, 
under the soil works equally immense. It 
was the occupation, the life of this people, 
which covered the land with monuments, 
nowhere else in so great quantity and un- 
der forms so varied." 

If we wish to characterize in a more pre- 
cise manner the monuments of Egyptian 
art, and to penetrate the sense of them, 
we discover the following aspects : 

In the first place, the principal idea, the 
idea of death, is conceived as a " moment " 
of the life of spirit, not as a principle of 
evil ; this is the opposite of the Persian du- 
alism. Nor is there an absorption of beings 
into the universal Being, as in the Indian 
religion. The invisible preserves its exist- 
ence and its personality ; it preserves even 
its physical form. Hence the embalmings, 
the worship of the dead. Moreover, the 
imagination is lifted higher than this visi- 
ble duration. Among the Egyptians, for 
the first time, appears the clear distinc- 
tion of soul and body, and the dogma of 
immortality. This idea, nevertheless, is 
still imperfect, for they accord an equal 
importance to the duration of the body and 
that of the soul. 

Such is the conception which serves as 
a foundation for Egyptian art, and which 
betrays itself under a multitude of sym- 
bolic forms. It is in this idea that we 
must seek the meaning of the works of 
Egyptian architecture. Two worlds — the 
world of the living and that of the dead ; 
two architectures — the one on the surface 
of the ground, the other subterranean. 
The labyrinths, the tombs, and, above all, 
the pyramids, represent this idea. 

The pyramid, image of symbolic art, is 
a species of envelope, cut in crystalline 
form, which conceals a mystic object, an 



invisible being. Hence, also, the exterior, 
superstitious side of worship, an excess 
difGcult to escape, the adoration of the 
divine principle in animals, a gross wor- 
ship which is no longer even symbolic. 

Hieroglyphic writing, another form of 
Egyptian art, is itself in great part sym- 
bolic, since it makes ideas known by 
images borrowed from nature, and which 
have some analogy with those ideas. 

But a defect betrays itself, especially in 
the representations of the human form. 
In fact, though a mysterious and spiritual 
force is there revealed, it is not true per- 
sonality. The internal principle fails ; 
action and impulse come from without. 
Such are the statues of Memnon, which 
are animate, have a voice, and give forth 
a sound, only when struck by the rays of 
the sun. It is not the human voice which 
comes from within — an echo of the soul. 
This free principle which animates the 
human forip, remains here concealed, 
wrapped up, mute, without proper sponta- 
neity, and is only animated under the in- 
fluence of nature. 

A superior form is that of the Myth of 
Osiris, the Egyptian god, par excellence — 
that god who is engendered, born, dies and 
is resuscitated. In this myth, which oiTers 
various significations, physical, historical, 
moral, and religious or metaphysical, is 
shown the superiority of these conceptions 
over those of Indian art. 

In general, in Egyptian art, there is re- 
vealed a profounder, more spiritual, and 
more moral character. The human form 
is no longer a simple, abstract personifica- 
tion. Religion and art attempt to spiritu- 
alize themselves ; they do not attain their 
object, but they catch sight of it and 
aspire to it. From this imperfection 
arises the absence of freedom in the hu- 
man form. The human figure still re- 
mains without expression, colossal, seri- 
ous, rigid. Thus is explained those atti- 
tudes of the Egyptian statues, the arms 
stiCT, pressed against the body, without 
grace, without movement, and without 
life, but absorbed in profound thought, 
and full of seriousness. 

Hence also the complication of the ele- 
ments and symbols, which are intermingled 
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and reflected the one in the other; a thing 
which indicates the freedom of spirit, but 
also an absence of clearness and definite- 
ness. Hence the obscure, enigmatic char- 
acter of those symbols, which always cause 
scholars to despair — enigmas to the Egyp- 
tians themselves. These emblems involve 
a multitude of profound meanings. They 
remain there as a testimony of fruitless 
efforts of spirit to comprehend itself, a 
symbolism full of mysteries, a vast enigma 
represented by a symbol which sums up all 
these enigmas — the sphinx. This enigma 
Egypt will propose to Greece, who herself 
will make of it the problems of religion 
and philosophy. The sense of this enigma, 
never solved, and yet always solving, is 
'•'Man,feno«» thyself." — Such is the masim 
which Greece inscribed on the front of her 
temples, the problem which she presented 
to her sages as the very end of wisdom. 

4. Hebrew Poetry. — In this review of 
the different forms of art and of worship 
among the different nations of the east, 
mention should be made of a religion 
which is characterized precisely by the 
rejection of all symbol, and in this respect 
is little favorable to art, but whose poetry 
bears the impress of grandeur and sub- 
limity. And thus Hegel designates He- 
brew Poetry by the title of Art of the Sub- 
lime. At the same time he casts a glance 
upon Mahometan pantheism, which also 
proscribes images, and banishes from its 
temples every figurative representation of 
the Divinity. 

The sublime, as Kant has well describ- 
ed it, is the attempt to express the infinite 
in the finite, without finding any sen- 
suous form which is capable of repre- 
senting it. It is the infinite, manifested 
under a form which, making clear this op- 
position, reveals the immeasurable grand- 
eur of the infinite as surpassing all rep- 
resentation in finite forms. 

Now, here, two points of view are to be 
distinguished. Either the infinite is the 
Absolute Being conceived by thought, as 
the immanent substance of things, or it is 
the Infinite Being as distinct from the be- 
ings of the real world, but elevating itself 
above them by the entire distance which 
separates it from the finite, so that, com- 
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pared with it, they are only pure nothing. 
God is thus purified from all contact, from 
all participation with sensuous existence, 
which disappears and is annihilated in his 
presence. 

To the first point of view corresponds 
oriental pantheism. God is there conceiv- 
ed as the absolute Being, immanent in ob- 
jects the most diverse, in the sun, the sea, 
the rivers, the trees, etc. 

A conception like this cannot be ex- 
pressed by the figurative arts, but only by 
poetry. Where pantheism is pure, it ad- 
mits no sensuous representation and pro- 
scribes images. We find this pantheism 
in India. All the superior gods of the In- 
dian mythology are absorbed in the Abso- 
lute unity, or in Brahm. Oriental pan- 
theism is developed in a more formal and 
brilliant manner in Mahometanism, and in 
particular among the Persian Mahometans. 

But the truly sublime is that which is 
represented by Hebrew poetry. Here, for 
the first time, God appears truly as Spirit, 
as the invisible Being in opposition to na- 
ture. On the other side, the entire uni- 
verse, in spite of the richness and mag- 
nificence of its phenomena, compared with 
the Being supremely great, is nothing by 
itself. Simple creation of God, subject to 
his power, it only exists to manifest and 
glorify him. 

Such is the idea which forms the ground 
of that poetry, the characteristic of whi«h 
is sublimity. In the beautiful the idea 
pierces through the external reality of 
which it is the soul, and forms with it a 
harmonious unity. In the sublime, the vis- 
ible reality, where the Infinite is manifest- 
ed, is abased in its presence. This su- 
periority, this exaltation of the Infinite 
over the finite, the infinite distance which 
separates them, is what the art of the sub- 
lime should express. It is religious art — 
preeminently, sacred art ; its unique de- 
sign is to celebrate the glory of God. This 
role, poetry alone can fill. 

The prevailing idea of Hebrew poetry is 
God as master of the world, God in his 
independent existence and pure essence,' 
inaccessible to sense and to all sensuous 
representation which does not correspond 
to his grandeur. God is the Creator of the 
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universe. All gross ideas concerning the 
generation of beings give pliice to that of 
a spiritual creation: "Let there be light, 
and there was light." That sentence in- 
dicates a creation by word — expression of 
thought and of will. 

Creation then takes a new aspect, na- 
ture and man are no longer deified. To 
the infinite is clearly opposed the finite, 
which is no longer confounded with the 
divine principle as in the symbolic concep- 
tions of other peoples. Situations and 
events are delineated more clearly. The 
characters assume a more fixed and precise 
meaning. They are human figures which 
offer no more anything fantastic and 
strange; they are perfectly intelligible 
and accessible to us. 

On the other side, in spite of his power- 
lessness and his nothingness, man obtains 
here freer and more independent place 
than in other religions. The immutable 
character of the divine will gives birth to 
the idea of law to which man must be sub- 
ject. His conduct becomes enli;>,htened, 
fixed, regular. The perfect distinction of 
human and divine, of finite and infinite, 
brings in that of good and evil, and per- 
mits an enlightened choice. Merit and 
demerit is the consequence of it. To live 
according to justice in the fulfilment of 
law is the end of human existence, and it 
places man in direct communication with 
God. Here is the principle and explana- 
tion of his whole life, of his happiness and 
his misery. The events of life are consid- 
ered as blessings, as recompenses, or as 
trials and chastisements. 

Here also appears the miracle. Else- 
where, all was prodigious, and, by conse- 
quence, nothing was miraculous. The 
miracle supposes a regular succession, a 
constant order, and an interruption of that 
order. But the whole entire creation is a 
perpetual miracle, designed for the glorifi- 
cation and praise of (jod. 

Such are the ideas which are expressed 
with so much splendor, elevation and po- 
etry, in the Psalms — classic examples of 
the truly sublime — in the Prophets, and the 
sacred books in general. This recognition 
of the nothingaess of things, of the great- 
ness and omnipotence of God, of the un- 



worthiness of man in his presence, the 
complaints, the lamentations, the outcry 
of the soul towards God, constitute their 
pathos and their sublimity. 

Of the Reflex Symbol. 

Fable, Apologue, Allegory, etc.— We 
have run over the different forms which 
symbolism presents among the different 
people of the East, and we have seen it dis- 
appear in the sublime, which places the 
infinite so far above the finite that it can 
no longer be represented by sensuous 
forms, but only celebrated in its grandeur 
and its power. 

Before passing to another epoch of art, 
Hegeil points out, as a transition from the 
oriental symbol to the Greek ideal, a mix- 
ed form whose basis is comparison. This 
form, which also belongs principally to the 
East, is manifested in different kinds of 
poetry, such as the fable, the apologue, the 
proverb, allegory, and comparison, properly 
so-called. 

The author develops in the following 
manner the nature of this form and the 
place which he assigns to it in the devel- 
opment of art : 

In the symbol, properly so-called, the 
idea and the form, although distinct and 
even opposed, as in the sublime, are re- 
united by an essential and necessary tie ; 
the two elements are not strangers to one 
another, and the spirit seizes the relation 
immediately. Now the separation of the 
two terms, which has already its begin- 
ning in the symbol, ought also to be clear- 
ly effected, and find its place in the devel- 
opment of art. And as spirit works no 
longer spontaneously, bat with reflection, 
it is also in s reflective manner that it 
brings the two terms together. This form 
of art, whose basis is comparison, may , 
be called the reflexive symbolic in opposi- 
tion to the irreflexive symbolic, whose 
principal forma we have studied. 

Thus, in this form of art, the connection 
of the two elements is no more, as hereto- 
fore, a connection founded upon the na- 
ture of the idea ; it is more or less the re- 
(ult of an artificial combination which de- 
pends upon the will of the poet, or his 
Tigor of imagination, and on his geniua. 
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for invention. Sometimes it starts from a 
sensuous phenomenon to which he lends a 
spiritual meaning, an idea, by making use 
of some analogy. Sometimes it is an idea 
which he seeks to clothe with a sensuous 
form, or with an image, by a certain re- 
semblance. 

This mode of conception is clear but su- 
perficial. In the East it plays a distinct 
part, or appears to prevail as one of the 
characteristic traits of oriental thought. 
Later, in the grand composition of classic 
or romantic poetry, it isiubordinated ; it 
furnishes ornaments and accessories, al- 
legories, images and metaphors ; it consti- 
tutes secondary varieties. 

Ilegel then divides this form of art, and 
classes the varieties to which it gives rise. 
He distinguishes, for this purpose, two 
points of view : first, the case when the 
sensuous fact is presented first to spirit, 
and spirit afterwards gives it a significa- 
tion, as in the fable, the parable, the apo- 
logue, the proverb, the metamorphoses; 
second, the case where, on the other hand, 
it is the idea which appears first to the 
spirit, and the poet afterwards seeks to 
adapt to it an image, a sensuous form, by 
way of comparison. Such are the enig- 
ma, the allegory, the metaphor, the image, 
and the comparison. 

We shall not follow the author in the 
developments which he thinks necessary 
to give to the analysis of each of these 
inferior forms of poetry or art.* 

* One cannot but be astonished not to see, 
in this review of the principal forms of orietit- 
al art, Chinese art at least mentioned. Tlie 
reason is, that, according to Hegel, art — tlie 
line arts, properly speaking — have no exist- 
ence among the Chinese. The spirit of that 
people seems to liim anti-artistic and prosaic. 
He thus characterizes Chinese art in his phil- 
osophy of history : " This race, in general, 
has a rare talent for imitation, which is exer- 
cised not only in the things of daily life, but 
also in art. It has not yet arrived at the rep- 
resentation of the beautiful as beautiful. In 
painting, it lacks perspective and shading. 
European images, like everything else, it cop- 
ies well. A Cliinese painter knows exactly 
how many scales there are on the back of a 
carp, how maoy notcliea a leaf has ; he knows 
perfectly the form of trees and the curvature 



If. Op Classic Art. 
The aim of art is to represent the ideal, 
that is to say, the perfect accord of the two 
elements of the beautiful, the idea and the 
sensuous form. Now this object symbolic 
art endeavors vainly to attain. Some- 
times it is nature with its blind force which 
forms the ground of its representations; 
sometimes it is the spiritual Being, which 
it conceives in a vague manner, and which 
it personifies in inferior divinities. Be- 
tween the idea and the form there is re- 
vealed a simple affinity, an external cor- 
respondence. The attempt to reconcile 
them makes clearer the opposition ; or art, 
in wishing to express spirit, only creates 
obscure enigmas. Everywhere there is be- 
trayed the absence of true personality and 
of freedom. For these are able to unfold, 
only with the clear consciousness of itself 
that spirit achieves. We have met, it is 
true, this idea of the nature of spirit as 
opposed to the sensuous world, clearly ex- 
pressed in the religion and, poetry of the 
Hebrew people. But what is born of this 
opposition is not the Beautiful, it is the 
Sublime. A living sentiment of personali- 
ty is further manifest in the East, in the 
Arabic race. In the scorching deserts, in 
the midst of free space, it has ever been 
distinguished by this trait of independence 
and individuality, which betrays itself by 
hatred of the stranger, thirst for ven- 
geance, a deliberate cruelty, also by 
love, by greatness of soul and devotion, 
and, above all, by passion for adventure. 
This race is also distinguished by a mind 
free and clear, ingenious and full of subtle- 
ty, lively, brilliant — of which it has given 
80 many proofs in the arts and sciences. 
But we have here only a superficial side, 
devoid of profundity and universality ; it 
is not true personality supported on a solid 
basis, on a knowledge of the spirit and of 
the moral nature. 

All these elements, separate or united, 
cannot, then, present the Ideal. • They are 
antecedents, conditions, and materials, 
and, together, offer nothing which corre- 

of their branches ; but the sublime, the ideal, 
and the beautiful, do not belong at all to the 
domain of his art and his ability. — (Philoto- 
phie der Geschichte.) 
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spends to the idea of real beauty. This 
ideal beauty we shall find realized, for the 
first time, among the Greek race and in 
Classic art, which we now propose to char- 
acterize. 

In order that the two elements of beauty 
Eiay be perfectly harmonized, it is neces- 
sary that the first, the idea, be the spirit 
itself, possessed of the consciousness of its 
nature and of its free personality. If one 
is then asked, what is the form which cor- 
responds to this idea, which expresses the_ 
personal, individual spirit, the only an- 
swer is, the human form, for it alone is 
capable of manifesting spirit. 

Classic art, which represents free spirit- 
uality under an individual form, is then 
necessarily anthropomorphic. Anthropo- 
morphism is its very essence, and we shall 
do it wrong to make of this a reproach. 
Christian art and the Christian religion are 
themselves anthropomorphic, and this they 
are in a still higher degree since tiod made 
himself really man, since Christ is not a 
mere divine personification conceived by 
the imagination, since he is both truly God 
and truly man. He passed through all the 
phases of earthly existence ; he was born, 
he suffered, and he died. In classic art 
senstfous nature does not die, but it has 
no resurrection. Thus this religion does 
not fully satisfy the human soul. The 
Greek ideal has for basis an unchangeable 
harmony between the spirit and the sensu- 
ous form, the unalterable serenity of the 
immortal gods ; but this calm is somewhat 
frigid and inanimate. Classic art did not 
take in the true essence of the divine na- 
ture, nor penetrate the depths of the soul. 
It could not unveil the innermost powers in 
their opposition, or re-establish their har- 
mony. All this phase of existence, wicked- 
ness, misfortune, moral suffering, the re- 
Tolt of the will, gnawingg and rendings of 
the soul, were unknown to it. It did not 
pass beyond the proper^domain of sensuous 
beauty ; but it represented it perfectly. 

This ideal of classic beauty was realized 
by the Greeks. The most favorable condi- 
tions for unfolding it were found combined 
among them. The geographical position, 
the genius of that people, its moral char- 
acter, its political life, all could not but 



aid the accomplishment of that idea of 
classic beauty, whose characteristics are 
proportion, measure, and harmony. Placed 
between Asia and Europe, Greece realized 
the accord of personal liberty and public 
manners, of the State and the individual, 
of spirit general and particular. Its genius, 
a mixture of spontaneity and reflection,pre- 
sented an equal fusion of contraries. The 
feeling of this auspicious harmony pierces 
through all the productions of the Greek 
mind. It was th3 moment of youth in the 
life of humanity — a fleeting age, a moment 
unique and irrevocable, like that of beaiity 
in the individual. 

Art attains then the culminating point of 
sensuous beauty under the form of plastic 
individuality. The worship of the Beauti- 
ful is the entire life of the Greek race. 
Thus religion and art are identified. All 
forms of Greek civilization are subordi- 
nate to art. 

It is important here to determine the 
new position of the artist in the produc- 
tion of works of art. 

■ Art appears here not as a production of 
nature, but as a creation of the individual 
spirit. It is the work of a free spirit which 
is conscious of itself, which is self-possess- 
ed, which has nothing vague or obscure in 
its thought, and finds itself hindered by no 
technical difEculty. 

This new position of the Greek artist 
manifests itself in content, form, and tech- 
nical skill. 

With regard to the content, or the ideas 
which it ought to represent, in opposition 
to symbolic art, where the spirit gropes 
and seeks without power to arrive at a 
clear notion, the artist finds the idea al- 
ready made in the dogma, the popular 
faith, and a complete, precise idea, of 
which he renders to himself an account. 
Nevertheless, he does not enslave himself 
with it ; he accepts it, but reproduces it 
freely. The Greek artists received their 
subjects from the popular religion ; which 
was an idea originally transmitted from the 
East, but already transformed in the con- 
aoiousness of the people. They, in their 
turn, transformed it into the sense of the 
beautiful; they both reproduced and cre- 
ated it. 
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But it is above all upon the form that 
this free activity concentrates and exercis- 
es itself. While symbolic art wearies it- 
self in seeking a thousand extraordinary 
forms to represent its ideas, having neither 
measure nor fixed rule, the Greek artist 
confines himself to his subject, the limits 
of which he respects. Then between the 
content and the form he establishes a per- 
fect harmony, for, in elaborating the form, 
he also perfects the content. He frees 
them both from useless accessories, in order 
to adapt the one to the other. Henceforth 
he is not checked by an immovable and 
traditional type; he perfects the whole; 
for content and form are inseparable ; he 
develops both in the serenity of inspira- 
tion. 

As to the technical element, ability com- 
bined with inspiration belongs to the class- 
ic artist in the highest degree. Nothing 
restrains or embarrasses him. Here are 
no hindrances as in a stationary religion, 
where the forms are consecrated by usage ; 
in Egypt, for example. And this ability 
is always increasing. Progress in the pro- 
cesses of art is necessary to the realization 
of pare beauty, and the perfect execution 
of works of genius. 

After these general considerations upon 
classic art, Hegel studies it more in detail. 
He considers it 1st, in its development; 2d, 
in itself, as realization of the ideal ; 3d, 
in the causes which have produced its 
downfall. 

1. In what concerns the development 
of Greek art, the author dwells long upon 
the history and progress ot mythology. 
This is because religion and art are con- 
fused. The central point of Greek art is 
Olympus and its beautifal divinities. 

The following are what are, according 
to Hegel, the principal stages of the devel- 
opment of art, and ot the Greek mythol- 
ogy- 

The first stage of progress consists in a 
reaction against the Symbolic form, which 
it is interested in destroying. The Greek 
Gods came from the East ; the Greeks bor- 
rowed their divinities from foreign relig- 
ions. On the other hand, we can say they 
invented them : for invention does not ex- 
clude borrowing. They transformed the 



ideas contained in the anterior traditions. 
Now upon what had this transformation 
any bearing? In it is the history of poly- 
theism and antique art, which follows a 
parallel course, and is inseparable from it. 

The Grecian divinities are, first of all, 
moral personages invested with the human 
form. The first development consists, then, 
in rejecting those gross symbols, which, in 
the oriental naturalism, form the object of 
worship, and which disfigure the represen- 
tations of art. This progress is marked 
by the degradation of the animal kingdom. 
It is clearly indicated in a great number 
of ceremonies and fables of polytheism, 
by sacrifices of animals', sacred hunts, and 
many of the exploits attributed to heroes, 
in particularthe labors of Hercules. Some 
of the fables of jEsop have the same mean- 
ing. The metamorphoses of Ovid are also 
disfigured myths, or fables become bur- 
lesque, of which the content, easy to be 
recognized, contains the same idea. 

This is the opposite of the manner in 
which the Egyptians consideied animals. 
Nature, here, in place of being venerated 
and adored, is lowered and degraded. To 
wear an animal form is no longer deifica- 
tion; it is the punishment of a monstrous 
crime. The gods themselves are shamed 
by such a form, and they assume it only to 
satisfy the passions of the sensual nature. 
Such is the signification of many of the 
fables of Jupiter, as those of Danae, of 
Europa, of Leda, of Ganymede. The rep- 
resentation of the generative principle in 
nature, which constitutes the content of 
the ancient mythologies, is here changed 
into a series of histories where the father 
of gods and men plays a role but little 
edifying, and frequently ridiculous. Fi- 
nally, all that part of religion which re- 
lates to sensual desires is crowded into the 
background, and represented by subordi- 
nate divinities : Circe, who changes men 
into swine ; Pan, Silenus, the Satyrs and 
the Fauns. The human form predominates, 
the animal being barely indicated by ears, 
by little horns, etc. 

Another advance is to be noted in the 
oracles. The phenomena of nature, in 
place of being an object of admiration and 
worship, are only signs by which the gods 
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make known their will to mortals. These 
prophetic signs become more and more 
simple, till at last it is, above all, the voice 
of man which is the organ of the oracle. 
The oracle is ambiguous, so that the man 
who receives it is obliged to interpret it, 
to blend his reason with it. In dramatic 
art, for example, man does not act solely 
by himself ; he consults the gods, he obeys 
their will ; but his will is confounded with 
theirs ; a place is reserved for his liberty. 

The distinction between the old and the 
new divinities marks still more this pro- 
gress of moral liberty. Among the form- 
er, who personify the powers of nature, a 
gradation is already established. In the 
first place, the untamed and lower powers, 
Chaos, Tartarus, Erebus ; then Uranus, 
Gea, the Giants and the Titans ; in a high- 
er rank, Prometheus, at first the friend of 
the new gods, the benefactor of men, then 
punished by Jupiter for that apparent be- 
neficence ; an inconsequence which is ex- 
plained through this, that if Prometheus 
taught industry to men, he created an oc- 
casion of discords and dissensions, by not 
giving them instruction more elevated, — 
morality, the science of government, the 
guarantees of property. Such is the pro- 
found sense of that myth, and Plato thus 
explains it in his dialogues. 

Another class of divinities equally an- 
cient, but already ethical, although they 
recall the fatality of the physical laws, are 
the Kumenides, Dice, and the Furies. We 
see appearing here the ideas of right and 
justice, but of exclusive, absolute, strict, 
unconscious right, under the form of an 
implacable vengeance, or, like the ancient 
Nemesis, of a power which abases all that 
is high, and re-establishes equality by lev- 
elling ; a thing which is the opposite of true 
justice. 

Finally, this development of the classic 
ideal reveals itself more clearly in the ihe- 
ogony and genealogy of the gods, in their 
origin and their succession, by the abase- 
ment of the divinities of the previous 
races ; in the hostility which flashes out 
between them, in the resolution which has 
carried away the soverignty from the old 
to place it in the hands of the new divini- 
ties. Meanwhile the distinction develops 



itself to the point of engendering strife, 
and the conflict becomes the principal 
event of mythology. 

This conflict is that of nature and spirit, 
and it is the law of the world. Under 
the historic form, it is the perfecting of 
human nature, the successive conquest of 
rights and property, the amelioration of 
laws and of the political constitution. In 
the religious representations, it is the tri- 
umph of the moral divinities over the pow- 
ers of nature. 

This combat is announced as the grand- 
est catastrophe in the history of the world t 
moreover, this is not the subject of a par- 
ticular myth; it is the- principal, decisive 
fact, which constitutes the centre of this 
mythology. 

T^e conclusion of all this in respect to 
the history of art and to the development 
of the ideal, is that art ought to act like 
mythology, and reject as unworthy all that 
is purely physical or animal, that which is 
confused, fantastic, or obscure, all gross 
mingling of the material and the spiritual. 
All these creations of an ill-regulated im- 
agination find here no more place ; they 
must flee before the light of the Soul. Art 
purifies itself of all caprice, fancy, or sym- 
bolic accessory, of every vague and con- 
fused idea. 

In like manner, the new gods form an 
organized and established world. This 
unity affirms and perfects itself more in 
the later developments of plastic art and 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, the old elements, driven 
back by the accession of moral forces, pre- 
serve a place at their side, or are combined 
with them. Such is, for example, the sig- 
nificance and the aim of the mysteries. 

In the new divinities, who are ethical 
persons, there remains also an echo, a re- 
flex of the powers of nature. They pre- 
sent, consequently, a combination of the 
physical and the ethical element, but the 
first is subordinate to the second. Thus, 
Neptune is the sea, but be is besides in- 
voked as the god of navigation and the 
founder of cities; Apollo is the Sun, the 
god of light, but he is also the god of spir- 
itual light, of science and of the oracles. 
In Jupiter, Diana, Hercules, and Tenus, it 
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is easy to discover the physical side com- 
bined with the moral sense. 

Thus, in the new divinities, the ele- 
ments of nature, after having been de- 
based and degraded, reappear and are 
preserved. This is also true of the 
forms of the animal kingdom ; but the 
symbolic sense is more and more lost. 
They figure no longer as accessories com- 
bined with the human form ; but are re- 
duced to mere emblems or attributes — in- 
dicating signs, as the eagle by the side of 
Jupiter, the peacock before Juno, the dove 
near Venus, where the principal myth is 
no more than an accidental fact, of little 
importance in the life of the god, and 
which, abandoned to the imagination of the 
poets, becomes the text of licentious his- 
tories. 

2. After having considered the develop- 
ment of the ideal in Greek art, a develop- 
ment parallel to that of religion and my- 
thology, we h'ave to consider it in its 
principal characteristics, such as it has 
emanated from the creative activity or 
from the imagination of the poet and the 
artist. 

This mythology has its origin in the pre- 
vious religions, but its gods are the crea- 
tion of Homer and Hesiod. Tradition fur- 
nished the materials ; but the idea which 
each god ought to represent, and, besides, 
the form which expresses it in its purity 
and simplicity — this is what was not given. 
This ideal type the poets drew from their 
genius, discovering also the true form 
which befitted it. Thereby they were cre- 
ators of that mythology which we admire 
in Greek art, and which is confounded 
with it. 

The Greek gods have no less their origin 
in the spirit and the credences of the 
Greek people, and in the national belief ; 
the poets were the interpreters of the gen- 
eral thought, of what there was most ele- 
vated in the imagination of the people. 
Henceforth, the artist, as we have seen 
above, takes a position wholly difi'erent 
from that which he held in the East. His 
inspiration is personal. His work is that of 
a free imagination, creating according to 
its own conceptions. The inspiration does 
not come from without; what they reveal 



is the ideas of the human spirit, what 
there is deepest in the heart of man. Also, 
the artists are truly poets ; they fashion, 
according to their liking, the content and 
the form, in order to draw from them free 
and original figures. Tradition is shorn, 
in their hands, of all that is gross, 
symbolic, repulsive, and deformed ; they 
eliminate the idea which they wish to 
illustrate, and individualize it under the 
human form. Such is the manner, free, 
though not arbitrary, in which the Greek 
artists proceed in the creation of their 
works. 

They are poets, but also prophets and 
diviners. They represent human actions 
in divine actions, and, reciprocally, with- 
out having the clear and decided distinc- 
tions. They maintain the union, the ac- 
cord, of the human and the divine. Such is 
the significance of the greater part of the 
apparitions of the gods in Homer, when 
the gods, for example, consult the heroes, 
or interfere in the combats. 

Meanwhile, if we wish to understand the 
nature of this ideal, to determine, in a 
more precise manner, the character of the 
divinities of Greek art, the following re- 
marks are suggested, considering them, at 
the same time, on the general, the particu- 
lar, and the individual sides. 

The first attribute which distinguishes 
them is something general, substantial. 
The immortal gods are strangers to the 
miseries and to the agitations of human 
existence. They enjoy an unalterable 
calmness and serenity, from which they 
derive their repose and their majesty. They 
are not, however, vague abstractions, uni- 
versal and purely ideal existences. To this 
character of generality is joined individu- 
ality. Each divinity has his traits and 
proper physiognomy, his particular role, 
his sphere of activity, determined and lim- 
ited. A just measure, moreover, is here 
observed : the two elements, the general 
and the individual, are in perfect accord. 

At the same time, this moral character 
is manifested under an external and cor- 
poreal form itself, its most perfect expres- 
sion, in which appears the harmonious fu- 
sion of the external f c^m with the internal 
principle animating it. 
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This physical form, as well as the spirit- 
ual principle which is manifested in it, is 
freed from all ^he accidents of material 
life, and from the miseries of finite exist- 
ence. It is the human body with its beau- 
tiful proportions and their harmony ; all 
announces beauty, liberty, grace. It is 
thus that this form, in-its purity, corre- 
sponds to the spiritual and divine princi- 
ple which is incarnate in it. Hence the 
nobleness, the grandeur, and the elevation 
of those figures, which have nothing in 
common with the wants of material life, 
and seem elevated above their bodily ex- 
istence. They are immortal divinities with 
human features. The body, in spite of its 
beauty, appears as a superfluous append- 
age ; and, nevertheless, it is an animated 
and living form which presents the inde- 
structible haimony of the two principles, 
the soul and the body. 

But a contradiction presents itself be- 
tween the spirit and the material form. 
This harmonious whole conceals a princi- 
ple of destruction which will make itself 
felt more and more. We may perceive in 
these figures an air of sadness in the midst 
of greatness. Though absorbed in them- 
selves, calm and serene^ they lack freedom 
from care and inward satisfaction ; some- 
thing cold and impassive is found in their 
features, especially if we compare them 
with the vivacity of modern sentiment. 
This divine peace, this indifference to all 
that is mortal and transient, forms a con- 
trast wiib the moral greatness and the cor- 
poreal form. These placid divinities com- 
plain both of their felicity and of their 
physical existence. We read upon their 
features the destiny which weighs them 
down. 

Now, what is the particular art most ap- 
propriate to represent this ideal ? Evi- 
dently it is sculpture. It alone is capable 
of showing us those ideal figures in their 
eternal repose, of expressing the perfect 
harmony of the spiritual principle and the 
sensuous form. To it has been confided 
the mission of realizing this ideal in its 
purity, its greatness, and its perfection. 

Poetry, above all, dramatic poetry, which 
makes the gods act, 'and draws them into 
strife and combat contrary to their great- 



ness and their dignity, is much less capa- 
ble of answering this purpose. 

If we consider these divinities in their 
particular, and no longer in their general 
character, we see that they form a plurali- 
ty, a whole, a totality, which is polytheism. 
Each particular god, while having his prop- 
er and original character, is himself a com- 
plete whole ; he also possesses the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the other divinities. 
Hence the richness of these characters. It 
is for this reason that the Greek polythe- 
ism does not present a systematic whole. 
Olympus is composed of a multitude of 
distinct gods, who do not form an estab- 
lished hierarchy. Rank is not rigorously 
fixed, whence the liberty, the serenity, the 
independence of the personages. Without 
this apparent contradiction, the divinities 
would be embarrassed by one another, 
shackled in their development and power. 
In place of being true persons, they would 
be only allegorical beings, or personified 
abstractions. 

As to their sensuous representation, 
sculpture is, moreover, the art best adapt- 
ed to express this particular characteristic 
of the nature of the gods. By combining 
with immovable grandeur the individuality 
of features peculiar to each of them, it fixes 
in their statues the most perfect expres- 
sion of their character, and determines its 
definite form. Sculpture, here again, is 
more ideal than poetry. It offers a more 
determined and fixed form, while poetry 
mingles with it a crowd of actions, of his- 
tories and accidental particulars. Sculp- 
ture creates absolute and eternal models ; 
it has fixed the type of true, classic beauty, 
which is the basis of all other produc- 
tions of Greek genius, and is here the cen- 
tral point of art. 

But in order to represent the gods in 
their true individuality, it does not suffice 
to distinguish them by certain particular 
attributes. Moreover, classic art does not 
confine itself to representing these person- 
ages as immovable and self-absorbed ; it 
shows them also in movement and in ac- 
tion. The character of the gods then par- 
ticularizes itself, and exhibits the special 
features of which the physiognomy of each 
god is composed. This is the accidental. 
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positive, historic side, which figures in 
mythology and also in art, as an accessory 
but necessary element. 

These materials are furnished by history 
or fable. They are the antecedents, the 
local particulars, which give to the gods 
their living individuality and originality. 
Some are borrowed from the symbolic re- 
ligions, which preserve a vestige thereof in 
the new creation ; the symbolic element is 
absorbed in the new myth. Others have a 
national origin, which, again, is connected 
with heroic times and foreign traditions^ 
Others, finally, spring from local circum- 
stances, relating to the propagation of the 
myths, to their formation, to the usages 
and ceremonies of worship, etc. All these 
materials fashioned by art, give to the 
Greek gods the appearance, the interest, 
and the charm, of living humanity. But 
this traditional side, which in its origin 
had a symbolic sense, loses it little by lit- 
tle ; it is designed only to complete the in- 
dividuality of the gods, to give to them a 
more human and more sensuous form, to 
add, through details frequently unworthy 
of divine majesty, the side of the arbitrary 
and accidental. Sculpture, which repre- 
sents the pure ideal, ought, without whol- 
ly excluding it in fact, to allow it to ap- 
pear as little as possible ; it represents it as 
accessory in the head-dress, the arms, the 
ornaments, the external attributes. An- 
other source for the more precise determ- 
ination of the character of the gods is 
their intervention in the actions and cir- 
cumstances of human life. Here the im- 
agination of the poet expands itself as an 
inexhaustible source in a crowd of partic- 
ular histories, of traits of character and 
actions, attributed to the gods. The prob- 
lem of art consists in combining, in a 
natural and living manner, the actions of 
divine personages and human actions, in 
such a manner that the gods appear as the 
general cause of what man himself accom- 
plishes. The gods, thus, are the internal 
principles which reside in the depths of the 
human soul ; its own passions, in so far as 
they are elevated, and its personal thought ; 
or it is the necessity of the situation, the 
force of circumstances, from whose fatal 
action man sufTers. It is this which pierces 



through all the situations where Homer 
causes the gods to intervene, and through 
the manner in which they influence events. 

But through this side, the gods of classic 
art abandon, more and more, the silent 
serenity of the ideal, to descend into the 
multiplicity of individual situations, of 
actions, and into the conflict of human 
passions. Classic art thus finds itself 
drawn to the last degree of individualiza- 
tion ; it falls into the agreeable and the 
graceful." The divine is absorbed in the 
finite which is addressed exclusively to the 
sensibility and no longer satisfies thought. 
Imagination and art, seizing this side and 
exaggerating it more and more, corrupt 
religion itself. The severe ideal gives 
place to merely sensuous beauty and har- 
mony ; it removes itself more and more 
from the eternal ideas which form the 
ground of religion and art, and these are 
dragged down to ruin. 

3. In fact, independently of the external 
causes which have occasioned the deca- 
dence of Greek art and precipitated its 
downfall, many internal causes, in the 
very nature of the Greek ideal, rendered 
that downfall inevitable. In the first place, 
the Greek gods, as we have seen, bear in 
themselves the germ of their destruction, 
and the defect which they conceal is un- 
veiled by the representations of classic art 
itself. The plurality of the gods and their 
diversity makes them already accidental 
existences ; this multiplicity cannot satisfy 
reason. Thought dissolves them and makes 
them return to a single divinity. More- 
over, the gods do not remain in their eter- 
nal repose ; they enter into action, take 
part in the interests, in the passions, and 
mingle in the collisions of human life. 
The multitude of relations in which they 
are engaged, as actors in this drama, de- 
stroys their divine majesty ; contradicts 
their grandeur, their dignity, their beauty. 
In the true ideal itself, that of sculpture, 
we observe something, the inanimate, im- 
passive, cold, a serious air of silent mourn- 
fulness, which indicates that something 
higher weighs them down — destiny, su- 
preme unity, blind divinity, the immuta- 
ble fate to which gods and men are alike 
subject. 
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But the principal cause is, that absolute 
necessity making no integral part of their 
personality, and being foreign to them, the 
particular individual side is no longer re- 
strained in its downward course; it is de- 
veloped more and more without hindrance 
and without limit. They suffer themselves 
to be drawn into the external accidents of 
human life, and fall into all the imperfec- 
tions of anthropomorphism. Hence the 
ruin of these beautiful divinities of art is 
inevitable. The moral consciousness turns 
away from them and rejects them. The 
gods, it is true, are ethical persons, but 
under the human and corporeal form. Now, 
true morality appears only in the con- 
science, and under a purely spiritual form. 
The point of view of the beautiful is neither 
that of religion nor that of morality. The 
infinite, invisible spirituality is the divine 
for the religious consciousness. For the 
moral consciousness, the good is an idea, 
a conception, an obligation, which com- 
mands the sacrifice of sense. It is in vain, 
then, to be enthusiastic over Greek art and 
beauty, to admire those beautiful divini- 
ties. The soul does not recognize herself 
wholly in the object of her contemplation 
or her worship. What she conceives as 
the true ideal is n God, spiritual, infinite, 
absolute, personal, endowed with moral 
qualities, with justice, goodness, etc. 

It is this whose image the gods of Greek 
polytheism, in spite of their beauty, do 
not present us. 

As to the transition from the Greek 
mythology to a new religion and a new 
art, it could no longer be effected in the 
domain of the imagination. In the origin 
of Ijireok art, the transition appears under 
the form of a conflict between the old and 
the new gods, in the very domain of art 
and imagination. Here it is upon the more 
serious territory of history that this revo- 
lution is accomplished. The new idea ap- 
pears, not as a revelation of art, nor under 
the form of myth and of fable, but in 
history itself, by the course of events, by 
the appearance of God himself upon earth, 
where he was horn, lived, and arose from 
the dead. Here is a field of ideas which 
Art did not invent, and which it finds 
too high for it.' The gods of classic art 



hare existence only in the imagination ; 
they were visible only in stone and wood ; 
they were not both flesh and spirit. This 
real existence of God in flesh and spirit, 
Christianity, for the first time, showed in 
the life and actions of a God present among 
men. This transition cannot, then, be ac- 
complished in the domain of art, because 
the God of revealed religion is the real 
and living God. Compared with him, his 
adversaries are only imaginary beings, 
who cannot be taken seriously and meet 
him on the field of history. The opposition 
and conflict cannot, then, present the char- 
acter of a serious strife, and be represent- 
ed as such by Art or Poetry. Therefore, 
always, whenever any one has attempted 
to make of this subject, among moderns, 
a poetic theme, he has done it in an impi- 
ous and frivolous manner, as in " The V^ar 
of the Gods," by Parny. 

On the other hand, it would be useless 
to regret, as has been frequently done in 
prose and in verse, the loss of the Greek 
ideal and pagan mythology, as being more 
favorable to art and poetry than the Chris- 
tian faith, to which is granted a higher 
moral verity, while it is regarded as in- 
ferior in respect to art and the Beautiful. 

Christianity has a poetry and an art of 
its own ; an ideal essentially different from 
the Greek ideal and art. Here all parallel 
is superficial. Polytheism is anthropo- 
morphism. The gods of Greece are beauti- 
ful divinities under the human form. As 
soon as reason has comprehended God as 
Spirit and as Infinite Being, there appear 
other ideas, other sentiments, other de- 
mands, which ancient art is incapable of 
satisfying, to which it cannot attain, which 
call, consequently, for a new art, a new 
poetry. Thus, regrets are superfluous ; 
comparison has no more any significance, 
it is only a text for declamation. What 
one could object to seriously in Christian- 
ity, its tendencies to mysticism, to asceti- 
cism, which, in factj are hostile to art, are 
only exaggerations of its principle. But 
the thought which constitutes the ground 
of Christianity, and true Christian senti- 
ment, far from being opposed to art, are 
very favorable to it. Hence springs up a 
new art, inferior, it is true, in certain re- 
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speots, to antique art — in sculpture, for 
example — but which is superior in other 
respects, as is its idea when compared with 
the pagan idea. 

In all this, we are making but a resume 
of the ideas of the author. We must do 
him the justice to say, that wherever he 
speaks of Christian art, he does it worthily, 
and exhibits a spirit free from all secta- 
rian prejudice. 

If we cast, meanwhile, a glance at the 
external causes which have brought about 
this decadence, it is easy to discover them 
in the situations of ancient society, which 
prophesy the downfall of both art and 
religion. We discover the vices of that 
social order where the state was every- 
thing, the individual nothing by himself. 
This is the radical vice of the Greek state. 
In such an identification of man and the 
state, the rights of the individual are 
ignored. The latter, then, seeks to open 
for himself a distinct and independent 
way, separates himself from the public 
interest, pursues his own ends, and finally 
labors for the ruin of the state. Hence 
the egoism which undermines this society 
little by little, and the ever-increasing ex- 
cesses of demagoguism. 

On the other hand, there arises in the 
souls of the best a longing for a higher 
freedom in a state organized upon the 
basis of justice and right. In the mean- 
time man falls back upon himself, and 
deserting the written law, religious and 
civil, takes his conscience for the rule of 
his acts. Socrates marks the advent of 
this idea. In Rome, in the last years of 
the republic, there appears, among ener- 
getic spirits, this antagonism and this de- 
tachment from society. Noble characters 
present to us the spectacle of private vir- 
tues by the side of feebleness and corrup- 
tion in public morals. 

This protest of moral consciousness 
against the increasing corruption finds ex- 
pression in art itself ; it creates a form of 
poetry which corresponds to it, satire. 

According to Hegel, satire, in fact, be- 
longs peculiarly to the Romans ; it is at 
least the distinctive and original charac- 
teristic, the salient feature, of their poetry 
and literature. " The spirit of the Roman 



world is the dominance of the dead letter, 
the destruction of beauty, the absence of 
serenity in manners, the ebbing of the 
domestic and natural afi"ections — in gene- 
ral, the sacrifice of individuality, which 
devotes itself to the state, the tranquil 
greatness in obedience to law. The prin- 
ciple of this political virtue, in its frigid 
and austere rudeness, subdued national 
individualities abroad, while at home the 
law was developed with the same rigor 
and the same exactitude of forms, even to 
the point of attaining perfection. But this 
principle was contrary to true art. So one 
finds at Rome no art which presents a char- 
acter of beauty, of liberty, of grandeur. 
The Romans received and learned from 
the Greeks sculpture, painting, music, 
epic lyric and dramatic poetry. What is 
regarded as indigenous among them is the 
comic farces, the /escenmncs and atellanes. 
The Romans can claim as belonging to 
them in particular only the forms of art 
which, in their principle, are prosaic, such 
as the didactic poem. But before all we 
must place satire." 

III. Or Romantic Art. 

This expression, employed here to desig- 
nate modern art, in its opposition to Greek 
or classic art, bears nothing of the un- 
favorable sense which it has in our lan- 
guage and literature, where it has become 
the synonym of a liberty pushed even to 
license, and of a contempt for all law. 
Romantic art, which, in its highest devel- 
opment, is also Christian art, has laws and 
principles as necessary as classic art. But 
the idea which it expresses being different, 
its conditions are also; it obeys, other 
rules, while observing those that are the 
basis of all art and the very essence of the 
beautiful. 

Hegel, in a general manner, thus char- 
acterizes this form of art, contrasting it 
with antique art, the study of which we 
have just left. 

In classic art, the spirit constitutes the 
content of the representation; but it is 
combined with the sensuous or material 
form in such a manner that it is harmon- 
ized perfectly with it, and does not surpass 
it. Art reached its perfection when it ac- 
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complished this happy accord, when the 
spirit idealized nature and made of it a 
faithful image pf itself. It is thus that 
classic art was the perfect representation 
of the ideal, the reign of beauty. 

But there is something higher than the 
beautiful manifestation of spirit under the 
sensuous form. The spisit ought to aban- 
don this accord with nature, to retire into 
itself, to find the true harmony in its own 
world, the spiritual world of the soul and 
the conscience. Now, that development 
of the spirit, which not being able to 
satisfy itself in the world of sense, seeks 
a higher harmony in itself, is the funda- 
mental principle of romantic art. 

Here beauty of form is no longer the 
supreme thing; beauty, in this sense, re- 
mains something inferior, subordinate; it 
gives place to the spiritual beauty which 
dwells in the recesses of the soul, in the 
depths of its infinite nature. 

Now in order thus to take possession of 
itself, it is essential that spirit have a con- 
sciousness of its relation to God, and of 
its union with Him ; that not only the di- 
vine principle reveal itself under a form 
true and worthy of it, but that the human 
soul, on its part, lift itself toward God, 
that it feel itself filled with His essence, 
that the Divinity descend into the bosom 
of humanity. The anthropomorphism of 
Greek thought ought to disappear, in order 
to give place to anthropomorphism of a 
higher order. 

Hence all the divinities of polytheism 
will be absorbed in a single Deity. God 
has no longer anything in common with 
those individual personages who had their 
attributes and their distinct roles, and 
formed a whole, free, although subject to 
destiny. 

At the same time God docs not remain 
shut up in the depths of his being ; he 
appears in the real world also ; he opens 
his treasures and unfolds them in creation. 
He is, notwithstanding, revealed less in 
nature than in the moral world, or that of 
liberty. In fine, God is not an ideal, cre- 
ated by the imagination ; he manifests 
himself under the features of living hu- 
manity. 

If wo compare, in this respect, romantic 



art with classic art, we see that Sculpture 
no longer suffices to express this idea. We 
should vainly seek in the image of the 
gods fashioned by sculpture that which an- 
nounces the true personality, the clear 
consciousness of self and reflected will. 
In the external this defect is betrayed by 
the absence of the eye, that mirror of the 
soul. Sculpture is deprived of the glance, 
the ray of the soul emanating from with- 
in. On the other hand, the spirit entering 
into relation with external objects, this 
immobility of sculpture no longer responds 
to the longing for activity, which calls for 
exercise in a more extended career. The 
representation ought to embrace a vaster 
field of objects, and of physical and moral 
situations. 

As to the manner in which this principle 
is developed and realized, romantic art 
presents certain striking differences from 
antique art. 

In the first place, as has been said, in- 
stead of the ideal divinities, which exist 
only for the imagination, and are only hu- 
man nature idealized, it is God himself 
who makes himself man, and passes 
through all the phases of human life, birth, 
suffering, death, and resurrection. Such 
is the fundamental idea which art repre- 
sents, even in the circle of religion. 

The result of this religious conception 
is to give also to art, as the principal 
ground of its representations, strife, con- 
flict, sorrow and death, the profound grief 
which the nothingness of life, physical 
and moral sufi"oring, inspire. Is not all 
this, in fact, an essential part of the his- 
tory of the God-Man, who must be pre- 
sented as a model to humanity ? Is it not 
the means of being drawn near to God, of 
resemblins him, and of being united to 
him? Man ought then to strip off his 
finite nature, to renounce that which is a 
mere nothing, and, through this negation 
of the real life, propose to himself the 
attainment of what God realized in his 
mortal life. 

The infinite sorrow of this sncrifice, this 
idea of 6uff"ering and of death, which were 
almost banished from classic art, find, for 
the first time, their necessary place in 
Christian art. Among the Greeks death 
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has no seriousness, because man attaches 
no great importance to his personality and 
his spiritual nature. On the other hand, 
now that the soul has an infinite value, 
death becomes terrible. Terror in the 
presence of denth and the annihilation of 
our being, is imprinted strongly on our 
souls. So also among the Greeks, espe- 
cially before the time of Socrates, the idea 
of immortality was not profound ; they 
scarcely conceived of life as separable from 
physical existence. In the Christian faith, 
on the contrary, death is only the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit, the harmony of the soul 
with itself, the true life. It Is only by 
freeing itself from the bonds of its earthly 
existence that it can enter upon the pos- 
session of its true nature. 

Such are the principal ideas which form 
the religious ground of romantic or Chris- 
tian Art. In spite of some explanations 
which recall the special system of the au- 
thor, one cannot deny that they are express- 
ed with power and truthfulness. 

Meanwhile, beyond the religious sphere, 
there are developing certain interests 
which belong to the mundane life, and 
which form also the object of the repre- 
sentations of art ; they are the passions, 
the collisions, the joys and the sufferings 
which bear a terrestrial or purely human 
character, but in which appear notwith- 
standing the very principle which distin- 
guishes modern thought, to-wit : a more 
vivid, more energetic, and more profound 
sentiment of human personality, or, as the 
author calls it, subjectivity. 

Romantic art differs no less from classic 
art in the form or the mode of representa- 
tion, than in the ideas which constitute 
the content of its works. And, in the first 
place, one necessary consequence of the 
preceding principle is, the new point of 
view under which nature or the physical 
world is viewed. The objects of nature 
lose their importance ; or, at least, they 
cease to be divine. They have neither the 
symbolic signification which oriental art 
gave them, nor the particular aspect in 
virtue of which they were animated and 
personified in Greek art and mythology. 
Nature is effaced ; she retires to a lower 
plane ; the universe is condensed to a siu- 
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gle point, in the focus of the human soul. 
That, absorbed in a single thought, the 
thought of uniting itself to God, beholds 
the world Vanish, or regards it with an in- 
different eye. We see also appearing a 
heroism wholly different from antique he- 
roism, a heroism of submission and resig- 
nation. 

But, on the other hand, preoiselj- through 
the very fact, that all is concentrated in 
the focus of the human soul, the circle of 
ideas is found to be infinitely enlarged. 
The interior history of the soul is develop- 
ed under a thousand diverse forms, bor- 
rowed from human life. It beams forth, 
and art seizes anew upon nature, which 
serves as adornment and as a theatre for 
the activity of the spirit. Hence the his- 
tory of the human heart becomes infinitely 
richer than it was in ancient art and po- 
etry. The increasing multitude of situa- 
tions, of interests, and of passions, forms 
a domain as much more vast as spirit has 
descended farther into itself. All degrees, 
all phases of life, all humanity and its de- 
velopments, become inexhaustible material 
for the representations of art. 

Nevertheless, art occupies here only a 
secondary place ; as it is incapable of re- 
vealing the content of the dogma, religion 
constitutes still more its essential basis. 
There is therefore preserved the priority 
and superiority which faith claims over 
the conceptions of the imagination. 

From this there results an important 
consequence and a eharact .-istio difference 
for modern art. It is that in the repre- 
sentation of sensuous forms, art no longer 
fears to admit into itself the real with its 
imperfections and its faults. The beauti- 
ful is no longer the essential thing; the 
ugly occupies a much larger place in 
its creations. Here, then, vanishes that 
ideal beauty which elevates the forms of 
the real world above the mortal condition, 
and replaces it with blooming youth. 
This free vitality in its infinite calmness — 
this divine breath which animates matter — 
romantic art has no longer, for essential 
aim, to represent these. On the contrary, 
it turns its back on this culminating point 
of classic beauty ; it accords, indeed, to 
the ugly a limitless role in its creations. 
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It permits all objects to pass into repre- 
sentation in spite of their accidental char- 
acter. Nevertheless, those objects which 
are indifferent or commonplace, have value 
only so far as the sentiments of the soul 
are reflected in them. But at the highest 
point of its development art expresses only 
spirit — pure, invisible spirituality. We 
feel that it seeks to strip itself of all ex- 
ternal forms, to mount into a region supe- 
rior to sense, where nothing strikes the 
eye, where no sound longer vibrates upon 
the ear. 

Furthermore, we can say, on comparing 
in this respect ancient with modern art, 
that the fundamental trait of romantic or 
Christian art is the musical element, the 
lyric accent in poetry. The lyric accent 
resounds everywhere, even in epic and 
dramatic poetry. In the figurative arts 
this characteristic makes itself felt, as a 
breath of the soul and an atmosphere of 
feeling. 

After having thus determined the gener- 
al character of romantic art, Hegel studies 
it more in detail ; he considers it, success- 
ively, under a two-fold point of view, the 
religious and the profane ; he follows it in 
its development, and points out the causes 
which have brought about its decadence. 
He concludes by some considerations upon 
the present state of art and its future. 

Let us analyze rapidly the principal ideas 
contained in these chapters. 

1st. As to what concerns the religious 
side, which we have thus far been consid- 
ering, Uegel, developing its principle, es- 
tablishes a, parallel between the religious 
idea in classic and romantic art ; for ro- 
mantic art has also its ideal, which, as we 
have seen already, differs essentially from 
the antique Idea. 

Greek beauty shows the soul wholly 
identllied with the corporeal form. In 
romantic art beauty no more resides in 
the idealization of the sensuous form, but 
in the soul itself. Undoubtedly one ought 
still to demand, a certain agreement be- 
tween the reality and the idea ; but the 
determinate form is indifferent, it is not 
purified from all the accidents of real «x- 
istence. The immortal gods in presenting 
themselves to our eyes under the human 



form, do not partake of its wants and 
miseries. On the contrary, the God of 
Christian art is not a solitary God, a stran- 
ger to the conditions of mortal life ; 
he makes himself man, and shares the 
miseries and the sufferings of humanity. 
The representation of religious love is the 
most favorable subject for the beautiful 
creations of Christian art. 

Thus, in the first place, love in God is 
represented by the history of Christ's re- 
demption, by »he various phases of his 
life, of his passion, of his death, and of 
his resurrection. In the second place, love 
in man, the union of the human soul with 
God, appears in the holy family, in the 
maternal love of the Virgin, and in the 
love of the disciples. Finally, love in hu- 
manity is manifested by the spirit of the 
Church, that is to say, by the Spirit of 
God present in the society of the faithful, 
by the return of humanity to God, death 
to terrestrial life, martyrdom, repentance 
and conversion, the miracles and the le- 
gends. 

Such are the principal subjects which 
form the ground of religious art. It is 
the Christian ideal in whatever in it is 
most elevated. Art seizes it and seeks to 
express it — but does this only imperfectly. 
Art is here necessarily surpassed by the 
religious thought, and ought to recognize 
its own insufficiency. 

If we pass from the religious to the pro- 
fane ideal, it presents itself to us under 
two different forms. The one, although 
representing human personality, yet de- 
velops noble and elevated sentiments, 
which combine with moral or religious 
ideas. The other shows us only persons 
who display, in the pursuit of purely hu- 
man and positive interests, independence 
and energy of character. The first is rep- 
resented by chivalry. When we come to 
examine the nature and the principle of 
the chivalric ideal, we see that what con- 
stitutes its content is, in fact, personality. 
Here, man abandons the state of inner 
sanctification, the contemplative for the 
active life. He casts his eyes about him 
and seeks a theatre for his activity. The 
fundamental principle is always the same, 
the soul, the human person, pursuing the 
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infinite. But it turns toward anotlior 
sphere, that of action and real life. Tlic 
Ego is replete with self only, with its in- 
dividuality, which, in its eyes, is of infinite 
value. It attaches little importance to gen- 
eral ideas, to interests, to enterprises which 
have for object general order. Three sen- 
timents, in the main, present this personal 
and individual character, honor, love, and 
fidelity. Moreover, separate or united, 
they form, aside from the religious rela- 
tionships which can be reflected in them, 
the true content of chivalry. 

The author analyzes these three senti- 
ments ; he shows in what they differ from 
the analogous sentiments or qualities in 
antique art. He endeavors, above all, to 
prove that they represent, in fact, the side 
of human personality, with its infinite and 
ideal character. Thus honor does not re- 
semble bravery, which exposes itself for a 
common cau»c. Honor fights only to miik c 
itself known or respected, to guarantee 
the inviolability of the individual person. 
In like manner love, also, which constitutes 
the centre of the circle, is only the acci- 
dental passion of one person for another 
person. Even when this passion is ideal- 
ized by the imagination and ennobled by 
depth of sentiment, it is not yet the ethi- 
cal bond of the family and of marriage. 
Fidelity presents the moral character in a 
higher degree, since it is disinterested ; but 
it is not addressed to the general good of 
society in itself ; it attaches itself exclu- 
sively to the person of a master. Chiviil- 
rio fidelity understands perfectly well, bo- 
sides, how to preserve its advantages and 
its rights, the independence and the honor 
of the person, who is always only condi- 
tionally bound. The basis of these thr(;o 
sentiments is, then, free personality. This 
is- the most beautiful part of the circle 
which is found beyond religion,' properly 
so-called. All here has for immediate 
end, man, with whom we can sympathize 
through the side of personal independence. 
These sentiments are, moreover, suscepti- 
ble of being placed in connection with re- 
ligion in a multitude of ways, as they are 
able to preserve their independent char- 
acter. 
" This form of romantic art was devel- 



oped in the East and in the West, but es- 
pecially in the W^st that land of reflection, 
of the concentration of the spirit upon it- 
self. In the East was accomplished the 
first expansion of liberty, the first attempt 
toward enfranchisemi<nt from the finite- 
It was Mahometanism which first swept 
from the ancient soil all idolatry, and reli- 
gions born of the imagination. But it ab- 
sorbed this internal liberty to sach a de- 
gree that the entire world for it was effa- 
ced ; plunged in an intoxication of ecstacy, 
the oriental tastes in contemplation the 
delights of love, calmness, and felicity." 
(Page 456.) 

3. We have seen human personality de- 
veloping itself upon the theatre of real 
life, and there displaying noble, generous 
sentiments, such as honor, love and fideli- 
ty. Meanwhile it is in the sphere of real 
life and of purely human interests that lib- 
erty and independence of character appear 
to us. The ideal here consists only in en- 
ergy and perseverance of will, and passion 
as well as independence of character. Re- 
ligion and chivalry disappear with their 
high conceptions, their noble sentiments, 
and their thoroughly ideal objects. On 
the contrary, what characterizes the new 
wants, is the thirst fov the joys of the pres- 
ent life, the ardent pur^iuit of human in- 
terests in what in thrm is actual, determ- 
ined, or positive. In like manner, in the 
figurative arts, man wishes objects to he 
represented in their palpable and visible 
reality. 

The destruction of classic art commenced 
with the predominanoi! of the agreeabli', 
and it ended with satire. Romantic art 
ends in the exaggeration of the principle of 
personality, deprived of a Kubstantial and 
moral content, and thenci'forth abandoned 
to caprice, to the arbitrary, to fancy and 
excess of passion. There i ^ left further to 
the imagination of thr poet only to paint 
forcibly and with depth these characters ; 
to the artist, only to imitate the real ; to the 
spirit, to exhibit its rijior in piquant com- 
binations and contrasts. 

This tendency is revealed under three 
principal forms : 1st, Independence of in- 
dividual character, puiKuing its proper 
ends, its particular designs, without moral 
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or religious aim ; 2d, the exaggeration of 
the chivulric principle, and the spirit of 
xdventure; 3d, the separation of the ele- 
ments, the union of which constitutes the 
very idea of art, through the destruction of 
art itself, — that is to say, the predilection 
for common reality, the imitation of the 
real, mechanical ability, caprice, fancy, 
and humor. 

The first of these three points furnishes 
to Hegel the occasion for a remarkable es- 
timate of the characters of Shakspeare, 
which represent, in an eminent degree, 
this phase of the Romantic ideal. The 
distinctive trait of character of the drama- 
tis persona; of Shakspeare is, in fact, the 
energy and obstinate perseverance of a 
will which is exclusively devoted to a spe- 
cific end, and concentrates all its efforts for 
the purpose of realizing It. There is here 
no question either of religion or of moral 
ideas. They are characters placed sin- 
gly face to face with each other, and their 
designs, which they have spontaneously 
conceived, and the. execution of which they 
pursue with the unyielding obstinacy of 
passion. Macbeth, Othello, Bichard III., 
are such characters. Others, as Romeo, 
Juliet, and Miranda, are distingaishcd by 
an absorption of soul in a unique, pro- 
found, but purely personal sentiment, 
which furnishes them an occasion for dis- 
playing an admirable wealth of qualities. 
The most restricted and most common, still 
interest us by a certain consistency in their 
acts, a certain brilliancy, an enthusiasm, 
a freedom of imagination, a spirit superior 
to circumstances, which causes us to over- 
look whatever there is common in their 
action and discourse. 

But this class, where Shakspeare excels, 
is extremely difficult to treat. To writers 
of mediocrity, the quicksand is inevitable. 
They risk, in fact, falling into the insipid, 
the insignificant, the trivial, or the re- 
pulsive, as a crowd of imitators have 
proven. 

It has been vouchsafed only to a few 
great masters to possess enough genius 
and taste to seize here the true and the 
beautiful, to redeem the insignifioanee or 
vulgarity of the content by enUisiiMm 
and talent, by the force and *atrgj of their 



pencil and by a profound knowledge of 
human passions. 

One of the characteristics of romantic 
art is, that, in the religious sphere, the 
soul, finding for itself satisfaction in itself, 
has no need to develop itself in the exter- 
nal world. On the other hand, when the 
religious idea no longer makes itself felt, 
and when the free will is no longer depend- 
ent, except on itself, the dramatis personce 
pursue aims wholly individual in a world 
where all appears arbitrary and accidental, 
and which seems abandoned to itself and 
delivered up to chance. In its irregular 
pace, it presents a complication of events, 
which intermingle without order and with- 
out cohesion. 

Moreover, this is the form which events 
affect in romantic, in opposition to classic 
art, where the actions and events are bound 
to a common end, to a true and necessary 
principle which determines the form, the 
character, and the mode of development of 
external circumstances. In romantic art, 
also, we find general interests, moral ideas ; 
but they do not ostensibly determine 
events ; they are not the ordering and reg- 
ulating principle. These events, on the 
contrary, preserve their free course, and 
affect an accidental form. 

Such is the character of the greater part 
of the grand events in the middle ages, the 
crusades, for example, which the author 
names for this reason, and which were the 
grand adventures of the Christian world. 

Whatever may be the judgment which 
one forms upon the crusades and the dif- 
ferent motives which caused them to be 
undertaken, it cannot be denied, that with 
an elevated religious aim — the deliverance 
of the holy sepulchre — there were mingled 
other interested and material motives, and 
that the religious and the profane aim did 
not contradict nor corrupt the other. As 
to their general form, the crusades present 
utter afawnce of unity. They are under- 
takan by masses, by multitudes, who enter 
upon a particular expedition according to 
their good pleasure, and their individual 
caprice. The lack of nnity, the absence 
of plan and direction, causes the enter- 
prises to fail, and the efforts and endeavors 
are wasted in individual exploits. 
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In another domain, that of profane life, 
the road is open also to a crowd of adven- 
turers, whose object is more or less imag- 
inary, and whose principle is love, honor, 
or fidelity. To battle for the glory of a 
name, to fly to the succor of innocence, to 
accomplish the most marvellous things for 
the honor of one's lady, such is the motive 
of the greater part of the beautiful ex- 
ploits which the romances of chivalry or 
the poems of this epoch and subsequent 
epochs celebrate. 

These vices of chivalry cause its ruin. 
We find the most faithful picture of it in 
the poems of Ariosto and Cervantes. 

But what best marks the destruction of 
romantic art and of chivalry is the modern 
romance, that form of literature which 
takes their place. The romance is chivalry 
applied to real life ; it is a protest against 
the real, it is the ideal in a society where all 
is fixed, regulated in advance by laws, by 
usages contrary to the free development 
of the natural longings and sentiments of 
the soul; it is the chivalry of common 
life. The same principle which caused a 
search for adventures throws the person- 
ages into the most diverse and the most 
extraordinary situations. The imagina- 
tion, disgusted with that which is, cuts 
out for itself a world according to its fancy, 
and creates for itself an ideal wherein it 
can forget social customs, laws, positive 
interests. The young men and young 
women, above all, feel the want of such 
aliment for the heart, or of such distrac- 
tion against ennui. Ripe age succeeds 
youth ; the young man marries and enters 
upon positive interests. Such is also the 
denouement of the greater part of romances, 
where prose succeeds poetry, the real, the 
ideal. 

The destruction of romantic art is an- 
nounced by symptoms still more striking, 
by the imitation of the real, and the ap- 
pearance of the humorous style, which 
occupies more and more space in art and 
literature. The artist and the poet can 
there display much talent, enthusiasm and 
spirit ; but these two styles are no less 
striking indexes of an epoch of decadence. 

It is, above all, the humorous style which 
marks this decadence, by the absence of 
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all fixed principle and all rule. It is a 
pure play of the imagination which com- 
bines, according to its liking, the most 
different objects, alters and overturns rela- 
tions, tortures itself to discover novel and 
extraordinary conceptions. The author 
places himself above the subject, regards 
himself as freed from all conditions im- 
posed by the nature of the content as wejl 
as the form, and imagines that all depends 
on his wit and the power of his genius. It 
is to be observed, that what Hegel calls 
the downfall of art in general, and of ro- 
mantic art in particular, is precisely what 
we call the romantic school in the art and 
literature of our time. 

Such are the fundamental forms which 
art presents in its historic development. 
If the art of the renaissance, or modern 
art properly so called, finds no place in 
this sketch, it is because it does not con- 
stitute an original and fundamental form. 
The renaissance is a return to Greek art; 
and as to modern art, it is allied to both 
Greek and Christian. 

But it remains for us to present some 
conclusions upon the future destiny of 
art — a point of highest interest, to which 
this review of the forms and monuments 
of the past must lead. The conclusions of 
the author, which we shall consider else- 
where, are far from answering to what we 
might have expected from so remarkable 
a historic picture. 

What are, indeed, these conclusions ? 
The first is, that the" r61e of art, to speak 
properly, is finished — at least, its original 
and distinct role. The circle of the ideas 
and beliefs of humanity is completed. Art 
has invested them with the forms which it 
was capable of giving them. In the future, 
it ought, then, to occupy a secondary place. 
After having finished its independent ca- 
reer, it becomes an obscure satellite of 
science and philosophy, iu which are ab- 
sorbed both religion and art. This thought 
is not thus definitely formulated, but it is 
clearly enough indicated. Art, in reveal- 
ing thought, bag itself contributed to the 
destruction of other forms, and to its own 
downfall. The new art ought to be ele- 
vated above all the particular forms which 
it has already expressed. "Art ceases to 
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be attached to a determinate circle of ideas 
and forms ; it consecrates itself to a new 
worship, that of humanity. All that the 
heart of man includes within its own im- 
mensity — its joys and its sufferings, its 
interests, its actions, its destinies — become 
the domain of art." Thus the content is 
human nature ; the form a free combina- 
tion of all the forms of the past. We shall 
hereafter consider this new eclecticism in 
art. 

Hegel points out, in concluding, a final 
form of literature and poetry, which is the 
unequivocal index of the absence of pecu- 
liar, elevated and profound ideas, and of 
original forms — that sentimental poetry, 
light or descriptive, which to-day floods 
the literary world and the drawing-rooms 
with its verses ; compositions without life 
and without content, without originality 



or true inspiration ; a common-place and 
vague expression of all sentiment, full of 
aspirations and empty of ideas, where, 
through all, there makes itself recognized 
an imitation of some illustrious geniuses — 
themselves misled in false and perilous 
ways ; a sort of current money, analogous 
to the epistolary style. Everybody is poet ; 
and there is scarcely one true poet. "Wher- 
ever the faculties of the soul and the forms 
of language have received a certain degree 
of culture, there is no person who cannot, 
if he take the fancy, express in verse some 
situation of the soul, as any one is in con- 
dition to write a letter." 

Such a style, thus universally diffused, 
and reproduced under a thousand forms, 
although with different shadings, easily 
becomes fastidious. 
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CHAPTER U. 

We hope to see those necessities of 
thought which underlie all Philosophical 
systems. We set out to account for all the 
diversities of opinion, and to see identity 
in the world of thought. But necessity in 
the realm of thought maybe phenomenal. 
If there be anything which is given out as 
fixed, we must try its validity. 

Many of the "impossibilities" of thought 
are easily shown to rest upon ignorance of 
psychological appliances. The person is 
not able because he does not know how — 
jiut as in other things. We must take 
care that we do not confound the inca- 
pacity of ignorance with the necessity of 
thought. (The reader will find an exam- 
ple of this in Sir Wm. Hamilton's " Meta- 
physics," page 527.) One of these " in- 
capacities" arises from neglecting the 
following : 

Among the first distinctions to be learn- 
ed by the student in philosophy is that be- 
tween the imaginative form of thinking 
and pure thinking. The former ia a 
sensuous grade of thinking whieh uses 
image$, while the latter ii a mora develop- 
ed itage, and if abl« to think obJMt* in Mid 



for themselves. Spinoza's statement of 
this distinction applied to the thinking of 
the Infinite — his "Infinitum imaginatiouie" 
and " Infinitum actu vel rationis " — has 
been frequently alluded to by those who 
treat of this subject. 

At first one might suppose that when 
finite things are the subject of thought, it 
would make little difference whether the 
first or second form of thinking is em- 
ployed. This is, however, a great error. 
The Philosopher must always "think 
things under the form of eternity " if he 
would think the truth. 

Imagination pictures objects. It repre- 
sents to itself only the bounded. If it tries 
to realize the conception of infinitude, it 
represents a limited somewhat, and then 
Be/lection or the Understanding (a form of 
thought lying between Imagination and 
Reason) passes beyond the limits, and an- 
nuls them. This process may be continued 
indefinitely, or until Reason (or pure 
thinking) comes in and solves the dilem- 
ma. Thus we have a dialogue resulting 
somewhat as follows : 

Iiiuigination. Come and see the Infinite 
just aa I have pictured it. 



